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‘Memorabilia. 














O reader of The Times but will have | 
noticed the announcement in the issue | 
for Jan. 25 of the decision of the Council of | 
the Medical Society of London to sell at auc- | 
tio Dr. John Ward’s Diary. Dr. John) 


of the oldest and most beautiful portion of it. 
The central tower thas just been made safe for 
a hundred years or more; it is now the south 
transept that is in imminent danger. The 
west window of the transept (inserted in 1440 
into the Norman wall of William the Con- 
queror’s day) is bulging so that any casual 
observer may expect its instant collapse; 
the external buttress is in a bad condition; 
above all the south wall of the transept (Per- 
pendicular work) has become so greatly dilap- 
idated that bits of it can be broken off as if 
it were of wood. ‘‘If anything should hap- 
pen to the south wall,’’ the Dean of Hereford 
is reported to have said, ‘‘ the east wall will 
certainly fall in.’? The east wall in question 
is a bit of pure Norman work, sole surviving 
portion, experts say, of the first Hereford 
Cathedral. And if it falls it will bring down 
with it the early fifteenth century roof with 
its beautiful vaulting. The repairs, it may 
be seen, want instant doing; the money will 
be the harder to find because contributions for 
restoration of the central tower have been so 
recently asked for; but there is some comfort 
in learning that the reconstruction of this 
endangered portion of the Cathedral is not 


Ward was vicar of Stratford-on-Avon during estimated to require more than one thousand 


the later middle years of the seventeenth | 
century, and his Diary, contained in sixteen | 
small pocket-books, runs from 1648 to 1679. | 
Not so very far removed from Shakespeare, | 
certainly in a position to pick up first-hand | 
gossip about him from people who had seen | 
and talked with him, Dr. Ward is the auth- | 
ority to whom we owe our information about | 
that ‘‘merry meeting’’ with Drayton and | 
Jonson, when they drank it seems too hard | 
and ‘‘ Shakespear died of a feavour there 
contracted.’ This passage was given to the 
world in 1839, when Dr. Charles Severn, 
Registrar to the Medical Society, brought out 
a digest of the Diary, giving the more inter- 
esting passages from it with notes on them. 
It is certainly to be wished that the Diary 
should now be published in full, for, apart 
from Shakespeare, and from the value of any- 
thing that serves to illustrate for us more 
fully Shakespeare’s surroundings and the 
currents of contemporary life in them, there is | 
an immense store in it of curious observations, | 





odd facts, anecdotes and scraps of wisdom. | 
Dr. Ward employed himself it is clear inj 
concern for men’s bodies almost as much as/| 
in concern for their souls. 


HE special correspondent of the Morning | 
Post sounds an alarm about the safety | 
of Hereford Cathedral (Jan. 25)—at any rate! 


WF 


| Kensington. 





pounds. 


OOKING through an account of the 
recently published Decennial Supplement 
of the Registrar-General (1921) dealing with 
Occupational Mortality, which appears in 
The Times of Jan. 23, we observed the rela- 
tive immunity from cancer and consumption 
of the clergy and bankers — an immunity 
which is not now noticed for the first time — 
and then came upon the rather curious fact 
that appendicitis, marked as to some extent 
a disease of the well-to-do, appears to be spe- 
cially prevalent among barristers. Barris- 
ters appear in the group among whom con- 
sumption is ‘‘ lowest.’? It would seem that 
the healthfulness of speech as an_ exercise 
more than compensates for disadantages of 
bad air in the divers courts and places of 
worship. 


see in The Times of Jan. 23 that there 
has been found in the Cottage Hospital 
at Moreton-in-the-Marsh, Gloucestershire, a 


| chair which figured in the trial of Charles I. 


at Westminster. It is hoped that arrange- 
ments will be made for its transfer to South 
An official of the Victoria and 
Albert Museum stated that negotiations for 
the purchase of the chair were not completed, 
the final signatures for the sale having 
still to be appended. It is said that 
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it was actually used by Charles I. 
at his trial. The museum authorities have 
made careful inquiries and have no reason to 
doubt the authenticity of the story. There is 
every indication that it is a genuine 


AND QUERIES. 


|’sixties from disparagement as 


one, and well worth acquiring by the museum. | 


It is understood that it was left to the 
Moreton-in-the-Marsh Hospital not long ago, 
to be preserved there, and it is the author- 
ities who are selling it. A national museum is 
regarded as a more fitting place for its pre- 
servation. 


[ the Supplement on North Africa, with 

which World Travel supplies its readers 
in the January number is a rather interest- 
ing account of snakecharming at Taza. In 
the market-place, the writer tells us, he 
saw for the first time in 
charmer. No doubt all his snakes, of which 
there seemed to be myriads, had had their 
fangs extracted, though this might merely be 
a cynical surmise. Anyhow, the man worked 
himself up into a frenzy, allowing the snakes 
to bite and twist round him and, with his 
wild eyes and bushy hair and ragged clothes, 
he presented the most amazing figure. Sit- 
ting on a mat at his feet, quite unmoved, was 
a most beautiful child, a boy of about twelve 
with the features of a Greek god—in fact, 
exactly like a celebrated bronze head in 


Munich. He sat entirely unmoved holding a, 


snake by the tail, and whenever the snake, 
which seemed a little off colour and tired, 


plucked up energy to turn round and poke its | 
head in his direction, he pulled its tail and 


the snake moved away again. This he did 
without the least emotion during the whole 
of the snake-charmer’s demonstration, 
though when, as a final effort, the snake- 
charmer turned on him with the other snakes 
and pretended he was going to encourage 
them to bite him, the child appeared to be 
very much frightened—a simulated fear, 
probably, and all part of the game, for he 
would hardly have held that other snake by 
the tail without turning a hair if he had not 
been perfectly used to snakes and all their 
ways. 
HE January Print Collector's 
has for its principal articles discussion of 
the work of N. Lavreince (Mr. Eric C. 
Francis) ; Oliver Hall (Mr. Frank Rutter); 
the Daniells (Major T. Sutton); and George 
Delotz (Mr. Campbell Dodgson). There are 
also two short notes worth mentioning. One 
is by Mr. Gilbert Dalziel, commenting on an 
article in the July Quarterly, and vindicating 


his life a snake- | 


$$$ 


“* merely 
mechanical reproduction.’? The other, by 
Mr. A. P. Oppé, is a description of an invita- 
tion card, etched in 1718, ‘‘ between 6 aclock 
in y@ Evening and 11 y® same night over a 
Bowl of Punch in commemoration of Sagi- 
tarius’s having stolen St. Luke from 
Scorpio’’ by Sir James Thornhill, desirinz 
his friends’ company to celebrate the feast of 
St. Luke, patron saint of artists, at his 
house. Mr. Oppé gives us reproductions of 
the original drawing and the original etch- 
ing, showing the alterations made by Thor- 
hill. 


Two Hundred Years Ago. 





From The Daily Post, Monday, January 29, 
1728. 





London Jan. 29. 


n Saturday laft the King and Queen, the 
Princefs Royal, and the Princefs Caro- 
lina were at the Theatre Royal in Drury 
Lane, to fee the new Comedy of The Pro 
vok’d Hufband; or, A Journey to London, it 
being the Sixteenth Time of performing it; 
and if we may judge by the great Audiences 


| it has already drawn, it is like to be con- 


Quarterly | 


the work of wood-engravers of the ’fifties and: 


tinued for feveral Days. We hear it will 
be publifh’d on Wednefday next, and dedi- 
cated to her Majefty. 


A Board of General Officers is to meet 
again next Friday at the Horfe Guards, to 
confider of Cloathing the Army. 

This Morning his Majefty is to fee Pattern 
Coats for the three Regiments of Foot 
Guards, who are to be new cloath’d againft 
the Queen’s Birth Day. 


The Speaker of the Houfe of Commons is 
about taking the great Houfe in Duke-f{treet, 
Weftminfter, which the Duke of Wharton, 
and the late Abbot Du Bois formerly liv’d in. 


On Saturday laft the Rev. Mr. Bundy, 
being introduced by the Lord Albemarle, pre- 
fented to the King his Tranflation of the 
Fathers Catrou and Rouille’s Roman Hiftory, 
which was moft gracioufly received by his 
Majetty. 

[The Daily Journal for Jan. 29 advertises for 
“this prefent Monday” as “ never acted 
before,’ ‘ The Beggar’s Opera.’] 
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Literary and Historical 


Notes. 


UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF 
WARREN HASTINGS. 
(See ante pp. 21, 39). 
VIII. 

Daylesford house 27th Jany. 1808. 

My dear Baber 
I have had a letter of yours many days 
before my eyes; and I reproach myself for 
having so long neglected to answer it. I am 
unjust to myself in calling it neglect. My 
mind, my dear friend, has not been at ease, 
and what powers it possessed have been 
wholly engrossed by one subject. This will 
appear a poor excuse to you, of all men 
living, whom the severest affliction has not 
had power to restrain from performing the 
offices of life to which you assign the sense 
of duty. But in what relation of life have 
you not eminently shone as an example, and 
a credit to those who have the happiness to 
call you their friend, and consciously avow 
themselves yours? It was not for the purpose 
of indulging myself in your eulogism, that I 


began this letter,and proceeded no farther in | 
it than the direction, which was followed by | 


an interruption, and another upon that, 
which wasted the whole of that morning, and 
a more interesting occasion the next; this 
being the 29th, 

I read with very great pleasure the testi- 
mony which you express of your satisfaction 
in your late visit. I should have felt much 
regret at my insufficiency to contribute to 
your mind the relief which it stood so much 
in need of, did I not know that even a 


'so I must be very brief. 


strenuous desire to produce that effect will | 


make itself known, and that knowledge, in 
part at least, produce it. 

My intention of going to town has only 
varied with regard to the time. I have now 
fixed it, but not absolutely, to monday next; 
and will be ultimately determined by the 
state of Mrs. Hastings’s health. After an 
interval, which I dated with a kind of super- 
stitious pleasure from the commencement of 
the new year, of more ease and better spirits 
than she had known for many months of the 
last, she was suddenly seized two days ago 
with the return of a painful complaint which 
attacked her about four months ago, and then 
alarmed me so much: but it was of short 
duration, and I flatter myself that she is 


| 
} 





perfectly free from it, and from the chance 
of its return. 

I grieve for good Mrs. Markham’s suffer- 
ings; but fervently hope that the present 
occasion will terminate without putting her 
fortitude to another trial. 

I have been much gratified by the arrival of 
the Duke of Gloucester’s portrait, which was 
announced some days preceding it, by a letter, 
which, whatever my deserts may be, does 
him honor; since estimating them as he does, 
he pays me (and in the most elegant expres- 
sions) that reward of his regard, which no 
one can say was influenced by birth, wealth, 
interest or political connections. My dear 
Baber, I hold it to be no mean test of any 
man’s virtue, who independantly of any per- 
sonal knowledge of me, allows me a portion 
of his public friendship, on the score of my 
long and hard trial and acquittal. How 
much more entitled to my gratitude and to 
my best affections are the friends of my pros- 
perity, who adhered to me, and proudly 
avowed that adherence, through the whole 
process of that ordeal! and to whom does 
this reflexion attach itself with more truth 
than to my invaluable friend Baber? 

Mrs. Hastings ordered me, when I wrote 
to you, to present her kindest regards. 

Your affectionate 
WarREN HastTINGs. 
IX. 
Daylesford house 272 March 1808. 
My dear Baber 

I am desirous of answering your kind and 
interesting letter; for to morrow is one of 
our non-post days: but I am just returned 
from church: I am frozen to the heart; it 
is near four, and we dine between 4 and 5: 
I have read the 
K. of Sweden’s declaration; I admire it 
beyond any that I ever read of our own; 1 
honor and revere him, and (I think it per- 
mitted, though it be Sunday) I curse Alex- 
ander of Russia. Mr. Baring has convinced 
me, that the late Orders issued against the 
American trade are equally weak and 
injurious to ourselves; and I think I see a 
wish in our own Gov*. to revoke them, but 
intimidated by the vile practice of their 
opponents, of reviling them for not. doing a 
thing, and when they do it, reproaching their 
acquiescence, as a confession that they were 
in the wrong. This I hold to be the acme 
of Parliamentary baseness. 

We intend to go to town, and thence to S'. 
E. Impey’s; but when I know not. The 
winter seems steadily fixed for another 
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month’s duration; Mrs. Hastings is still | though I have little else to impart to you. 


under the oppression of a most severe cold; | 
and I fear, I have caught one. 

I have not read the poem which you men- | 
tion, and will thank you for the loan of it. | 

I have read Marmion twice and some parts 
more than twice. I think it not equal to the 
Lay of the last Minstrel. It wants interest ; | 
what interest it possesses is given to an 
unworthy character, and his views palliated, 
if not recommended by the splendor of his 
courage, and his patriotism. His best char- 
acter wants action, and has no share in the 
catastrophe. The story too wants invention. | 
[t consists of a series of events that have no 
influence on each other, nor on the principal 
subject. These are, if they are, the faults ot 
the poem: but with these it is superior to any 
that any modern poet could write. The 
poetry is exquisite, the characters well 
marked and consistent, the introductory chap- 
ters beautiful, the whole original, the sixth 
book worked up into sublimity, and the fare- 
well close though immediately following the 
well painted horrors of war and deeds of 
heroism, delightfully easy, 
beautiful in the opposite extreme. 
the minstrel preceded it, it would have been 
universally admired, and with an enthusiasm 
as great as that which the minstrel has 
excited. 


are worshippers of that divine woman, tho’ 
not quite pleased with her nes: It 
will cost me the purchase of her Epictetus. 
Death is making a cruel havock all around 
us, and we sensibly feel every stroke that he 
inflicts. God keep you, my invaluable friend, 
and your dear sisters from sickness! Adieu. 
Your affectionate 
WarrREN HastIneGs. 


playful, and) 
Had not | 


We are reading the life of Mrs. Carter, and | them last, not long ago, I 


We are in momentary expectation of the 
pleasure of receiving our friend George, Mrs. 
Van, their two amiable daughters, and Mr. 
Neale, as our guests to day, but I fear only 
for one more, in their way home. They made 
us a short visit last month, in which I was 
much gratified to find that Mrs. Van’s bodily 
debility had detracted nothing from her 
mental faculties, and least of all from her 
powers of social entertainment. A wonder- 
ful instance she afforded me of her strength 
of retentive memory, by repeating to me a 
poem of Dr. Cotton’s consisting of 130 lines, 
with very few pauses of recollection, and she 
had afterwards the goodness to write them 
out for me. The occasion was what could not 
have been expected. I had been telling her 
of my having lately, at a public dinner, sat 
next to Mr. Cotton, the Director, and found 
him a man whose acquaintance I should like 
to cultivate. She told me that he was the 
son of Dr. Cotton, whom she had known; 
and this led to her repetition of that poem; 
for which it was impossible for her to have 
been prepared. : 
You will have felt, as I have done, and still 
feel with the frequently recurring remem- 
brance of it, the death of our admirable and 
dear friend, Mrs. Caillaud. When I saw 
thought them 
equally paired for the close of their long 


| journey, and should have been better pleased, 


if they could have shared between them the 
number of days still allotted to the unhappy 


| survivor, that they might have closed it, hand 


| in hand, together. 


He appears to me to be a 
sufferer, and a bitter one, without a resource 
of consolation. We have lately sustained a 


loss of a different kind, in a good neighbour 


When you do me the favor to write to me | 


again, pray say something about the authen- 
ticity of the reported project of an Indian 
invasion by land, and of its influence on our 
rulers. 

a. ¢ 


Daylesford house 6th Octt. 1808. 
My dear Baber 


and estimable man, whom you must have 
seen, Myr. Travell. His life had long been 
an existence of pain, and he was surrounded 
to the moment of his expiration with all his 
children and grandchildren. Not long before 


, his death, and when he was no longer able 
| to walk or stand, I received from him a little 


I would not pay you so ungracious a com- | 


pliment as to suppose that a letter from me 
containing, if no other intelligence, that of 
the good health of your friends at this house, 
would require a frank to make it welcome; 


/mind of good 


vet as I know that you would obtain the same | 
intelligence under the same superscription, | 
I may use it as a motive for writing to you, | 


poem, which I will copy, and send you; with 
this letter, if I have time. He sent it to me 
as the production of a few hours of a sleep- 
less night. I think them a rare proof of a 
stamina, and of a spirit 
undepressed by the approach of that event 
which only a good mind could meet with 
composure. Such examples as this are good 
for his fellow travellers now on the road. 
With him we shall probably lose all the 
family. We have gained two new neighbours 
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Redesdale. I think we shall find them such. 

You will be surprized to hear of a great 
revolution in the state of Daylesford. My 
dear Mrs. Hs’. has assumed the management 
of our farm, by my abdication—Charles and 
others have done it, as Nol Bluff would say.—- 
She is on horseback every morning at 7, and 
again during a great portion of the day; 
and has already been a gainer in health, 
whatever she may he in the profitable returns 
of her agricultura) occupations. 

Our poor friend Halhed has begun to make 
advances towards a return to society, and is 
desirous of employing his talents in the ser- 
vice of the public. Can you give me a hint 
by which we might continue to get them 
accepted? If you were near me, I could say 
more, but I cannot write it. 

Shall we never again see you at Daylesford ? 
Adieu, my dearest friend. Present my kind 
regards to the Miss Babers. Mrs. Hastings 
joins hers to them, and to you. 

Your affectionate 
Warren Hastincs. 
H. B. 


(To be continued). 








A XVII CENTURY MS. LIST OF 


TOKENS. 
(See ante pp. 3, 25, 41). 


Cannon Street. 


C 
3 BLACKBIRDS IN CANNON STREET. E. H. 
Carter Lane. 
A. 
LEGG AND SPUR IN CABTER LANE. M. Ss. 
Not recorded in Williamson. Mr. 
W. Gilbert’s specimen reads :— 
Obv.: AT. YE. LEGG . AD. spuR = A leg 
with a spur between two stars. 
Rev.: IN . CARTER . LANE = M.S. A. 
This sign is not recorded by Larwood 
and Hotten, nor does ‘‘ Boot and 
Spur ’’ occur. 
Chancery Lane. 
GEORGE IN CHANCERY LANE I. T. 


The only issuer in Chancery Lane, 
recorded by Williamson, whose ini- 
tials correspond with above, is given 
at W.526 :— 
Obv.: IOHN . TVRNER . AT . THE = A 
friar’s head (?) 
. CHANCERY . LANE . 1668 = HIS 
HALFE PENNY . I. D. T. 


Rev,: IN 


eas sn ] 
that promise to be good, in Lord and Lady 
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HORNES IN WHITES ALLEY IN CHANCERY  D. 
LANE, W. EF. 
Comp. W.495 :— 
Obv.: AT . THE . HORNS . IN = A pair of 


antlers. 
Rev.: CHAINCERY . LANE = Ee. C. 


Charterhouse Lane. 


BELL IN CHARTERHOUSE LANE, D. I. 


Cheapside. 
GOLDEN LADY. IN CHEPESIDE W. A. 
? Comp. W.595 :— 
YE . MAREMADE... W. R. 


SARACENS HEAD IN CHEPESTDE 
(? monogram A.C.T.). JE 
? Comp. W.600 :— 
AT . THE . BLAKE . BOY = A Negro boy. 
IN . CHEPSIDE . 1652 = w. A. T. 
““ According to local traditions, Sir 
Christopher Wren lived in a house 
on the site of the Saracens Head inn 
during the rebuilding of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral.” (Hilton Price’s ‘ Signs 
of Cheapside’). 
Cc 
STARR IN CHEAPSIDE A. A. 
Not recorded in Williamson. Mr. 
W. Gilbert’s specimen reads :— 
Obv.: ANTHONY . CLARK . AT. YB = A 


star. 


Rev.: STAR . IN . CHEAPSYDE = A. A. O. 


STARR TAVERNE IN CHEAPSIDE F. R. 

Comp. W.592:—Initials given are 
W.S.M.; and Comp. W.597 :—Ini- 
tials given are W.M.S. 
This tavern stood over against Soper 
Lane. Hilton Price, in ‘ Signs of 
Cheapside,’ records it 1648-1659. 
Frequent references are found to it 
in Pepys’ Diary, 1659-1663. 


Clare Market (or New Market). 
| H. 
'OYLEMAN 1657 IN THE NEW MARKET a 


Not recorded in Williamson. Mr. 
W. Gilbert’s specimen reads :— 
Obv.: IAMES . HILL . IN . THE = OYLE . 
MAN. 
Rev.: NEW . MARKET = I. M. 8. 1657. 

K. 
|2 KINGS AND STYLL IN NEW MARKET A. FE. 
| Comp. W.645: — Initials recorded 

are H. E. F. 
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Cock Lane (Shoreditch). 


B. | 
COCK IN COCK LANE. L. E.| 
Comp. W.694: — Initials recorded | 
are T. G. A. | 
| 
, | 
Coleman Street. 
H. | 
WHEATSHEAFE IN COLEMAN STREET T. M. 
P. 
WHITE HART IN COLEMAN STREET rs°G. 
Comp. note to W.711, re ‘‘ White 
Hind.’’ 
Cornhill. 
K. 
CASTLE IN CORNHILL R. B.| 
Williamson records two other tokens 
issued from The Castle Tavern in 
Cornhill—Nos. 721 and 722. Both 
issued in 1651. Mr. W. Gilbert’s 
specimen reads :— | 
Obv.: THE . CASTLE . IN = A castle 
Rev.: CORNHILL . 1657 = R. E. K. | 
| 
P. | 
GOLDEN BALL IN CORNHILL Bok: 
Cow Cross. 
B. 
THE BUTCHERS ARMES_ AT COW CROSS W.M. 
Comp. W.755 :— 
PHILLIP . HOCKER . AT . THE = Two men 
about to kill a bull. 
AT . COW . CROSS 1664 = Pp. M. H. 
Distaff Lane. 
i. 
LIVERY HOOD IN LITTLE DISTAFFE LANE G. M. 
This sign is not recorded by Lar- 
wood and Hotten, nor does a hood 
appear in Williamson’s ‘ Index of 
Sundry Devices.’ 
Drury Lane. 
* 
BLACKAMORE’S HEAD IN DRURY LANE A. M. 
Comp. W.870 :— 
THOMAS . HAYTON... = A Negro’s head. 
i a 
BULL IN DREWRY LANE c. M. 


+: 3 GOATES HEADS AND LAST IN WHITI 
HART YARD IN DRURY LANE. 


Three Goats’ Heads are a charge on 
the coat of the Cordwainers’ Com- 


pany. 





| WHITE CROSS TAVERNE 


| WHITE CROSS TAVERNE 


Exchange. 
Ww. 
GLOBE TAVERN BEHIND THE EXCHANGE _ §.M, 
Williamson describes a token, No. 
969 


Obv.: AT . THE . GLOBE . COFFEE . HOUSE 
A globe on a stand. 


- SIDE . OF . THE = 
ROYALL - EXCHENG. 


Rev.: ON . THE . BACK 


Mr. W. Gilbert records one in his 
collection :— 
Obv.: aT . THE. 


Rev.: 


A 
lobe. 
W. E. 


GLOBB . TAVERN 


BEHIND . THE . EXCHENG 


Fetter Lane. 


BEARE IN FETTER LANE 


| He THE FRENCH ARMES IN FETTER LANE 


IN FETTER LANE - 
Not recorded in Williamson. 
This resembles the description given 
by Mr. W. Gilbert, which reads :— 
Obv.: THE . WHIT . CROS . TAVERN A 

St. Andrew’s Cross. 
T. K. F. 


K, 


Rev.: IN . FETTER . LANE 


The name of this tavern appears in 
“An Accompt of Tauernes in the 
seuerall Wards taken in March 1663,’ 
as ‘“‘ White Cross in ffewter lane.’’ 
(Misc. Papers, Alchin’s Collection, 
451.H)—preserved in the Records 
Office at Guildhall. (See cli. 439, 
col. 2 s.v. ffaringdon Without). 


1657 IN FETTER 


LANE Ww. 
Comp. W.1025 :— 


Obv.: 


i. 


CLEMENT . WILLCOCKS . AT . THE = 
A saltire extending to the 
inner circle, with C. E. W. and 
a cingfoil in the quarters. 

Rev.: WHTE . CROSS . IN. FETTER . LANE= 
HIS HALFE PENNY . 1666. 


Field Lane (Holborn Bridge). 


GUY OF WARWICK IN FIELD LANE 


Mr. W. Gilbert describes a specimen 
in his collection :— 


Obv.: AT. THE . GAY . OF . WARICK = 
Guy Earl of Warwick holding 
a spear with a boar’s head 
on it. 

Rev.: IN . FILD . LANE . 1653 = R. E. Cc. 











1928. 
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BRICKLAYERS ARMES AT FLEET BRIDGE 


STYLL AND TUNN 


BLEW BOARE 





BULL HEAD 








Another token described by Wil- 
liamson (1027) reads :— 

PEET . BECKFORD . IN. FEE. LAN = P. F. B. 
AT. THE . GVY . OF . WORICK. 


Fleet Bridge. 


Fleet Ditch. 


+= aT THE GRAMMER SCHOOL 1659 aT 


B 


FLEET DITCH M. 


Fleet Lane. 


Fleet Street. 


Ramm Alley—now Hare Place— 
south out of Fleet Street at No. 46 
(Harben’s Dictionary of London). 
Hilton- Price’s ‘Signs of Fleet 
Street,’ p. 588, gives the ‘‘ Blue 
Boar,” but no_ precise location. 
Lectures on Anatomy were delivered 
at the ‘“‘ Blew Boar, over against the 
end of Fetter Lane, in Fleet Street,’’ 
24 Sept., 1706. 

AT DUNSTANES CHURCH IN 
FLEET STREET 


Mr. W. Gilbert describes his speci- 


men :— 


Obv.: THE . BVLL . HEAD . AT . DVNSTONS= 
A bull’s head. 

Rev.: CHVRCH . IN . FLEET . STREET = 
H. M. Y. 

Williamson only records tokens 


issued at this house by John Bryan: 
No. 1068 :— 


Obv.: IOHN . BRYAN . IN. FLEET = A 
bull’s head. 

Rev.: STREETE . HIS . HALFE . PENNY = 
I. I. B. 1667. 

No. 1069 :— 

Obv.: IOHN . BRYAN . AT. THE = A bull’s 


head. 
Rev.: IN . FLEET. STREET . 1656 = I. M. B. 
It will be recognised that the initial 
of John Bryant’s first wife is M., and 
that M. was also the initial of the 
other issuer’s wife, and may have 
been his widow, who _ subsequently 
married Bryant. If this was the case 
it would, of course, show that the 


AGAINST RAMM ALLEY Ww. 


¥ 


M. M, 


IN FLEET LANE T. M. 


M, 


H. M. 
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token issued by H. Y. was 


earlier 
than 1656. 
| bi 
COCK IN FLEET STREET H. 8. 
| Comp. W.3037 :— 
Obv.: THE . COCK . ALE . HOVSE = A cock. 


Rev.: AT. TEMPLE . BARR . 1655 = H. M. C. 
| Mr. G. E. Fiodgkin, in describing 
this token in Williamson’s edition, 
said that only three impressions of 
it were known. 


=¢ 1653 IN FLEET STREET ¢ 


(2. (C28. oxo P25). 
| Comp. W.1099 :— 

Obv.: THOMAS . TISBERY . OYL = A mono- 
gram. 


Rev.: MAN . IN . FLEET . STREET. = 1653. 


AMBROSE Heat. 
Beaconsfield. 
(To be continued). 


(THE STONESTREET FAMILY. — For 
some time I have had in my possession a 

Bible of 1622, with which are bound up a 
prayer book (slightly defective), ‘ The Geneal- 
ogies recorded in the Sacred Scriptures,’ and 
|‘ The Whole Book of Psalmes: collected into 
English Meeter by Thomas Sternhold, Iohn 
Hopkins, and others. Conferred with the 
Hebrew, with apt notes to sing them with 
all.’ (1621). The interesting part about 
this volume is the fact that it appears to 
have once belonged to the Stonestreet family, 
and contains several entries of their births, 
marriages and deaths. 

At the beginning of the Old Testament it 
is recorded that— 

‘Margaret Stonestrete was borne the 22 
day of Nouember 1630.”’ 

‘* Edward Stonestrete was borne the 14 day 
of fbruarie 1634.” 

Between the Apocrypha and the New [es- 
tament is noted that— 

‘“ Mother died the 22 of January 1639 at 
4 oclock.’’ (Then follows some faded writ- 
ing which I cannot decipher). 

‘“ We were maried ye 29 October 1629.”’ 

“The father & mother of Thomas & 





Phillip ”’ . . . (the binder has cut off the rest 
of this entry). 

Another entry on this page has been crossed 
out; it is possible to read: ‘‘ The 10 day of 





September... - Lbah.” 


was.. 
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On the page opposite, the flyleaf to the | 
New Testament, is :— 

‘Thomas Stonestrete 1601 was baptized 
July 19 mared 22 October 1629 buried | 
March ye 10: 1662.’’ Overleaf is written— | 

‘“My Mother was buried ye 16 of Septem | 
1666: viz. y® mother of Tho Stonestreet y* 


was borne April 1650; of whom see before y® 


singing psalmes.”’ 

On the last page of the New Testament is 
written a text, and also, in another hand, 

‘* Mr. Stonestreet sen". rough calf 0: 4: 0.” 

Overleaf is the following : 

‘“Tho: Stonestreet that was borne on ye 
21 : of Aprill 1650 was maryed to Mary 
Elliot y° 17 of August 1680 by whom he had 

Died ye 3 of June 1704. 
one son named Thomas w° was borne ye 6 day 
of Octobr 1681 about 4 in ye morn: & his 
mother died about 4 in y® morn ye 26 day 
of y® same.’’ This comes immediately before 
the “‘ singing psalmes,’’ and overleaf again 
come the following entries: 

““ Margret Stonestrete was borne 
[or 21] of Nouember 1630 died feb.’’ 

‘ Edward Stonestrete was borne the 14 day 
of febuary 1634 and was buried the 6 day 
September 1635.”’ | 

“Steven Stonestrete was borne the 9 of 
June 1636.’’ (This entry has been struck 
out). 

“Philip Stonestrete was borne the 29 of 
October 1638.’’ 

‘Lydia Stonestrete was borne the 29 of 
May 1642.” 

‘* Elizabeth Stonestrete 
Agust 1643.”’ 

‘‘ Susana was borne 28 of febuary 1647.”’ 

‘““Thomas Stonestrete was borne the 21 of 
Aprill 1650 [in another hand] died June 3: 
1704.”’ 

*“ Mary Stonestrete was 
Desember 1652.’’ 

The curious part about ‘The Genealogies 
recorded in the Sacred Scriptures’ is that 
the heads of the tribes are assigned arms— 
Reuben, for instance, bearing Barry of eight, 
Wavy, azure and argent! 

C. Roy Hupieston. 


OHNSON’S DICTIONARY.—It is surely | 
worthy of record in ‘N. & Q.’ that the | 
proof sheets of the first edition of this work 
(1755) were sold at Sotheby’s on 30 Nov., 
1927, for £3,200 to Mr. B. Maggs, London. 


the 24 


was borne 20 of 


borne y® 6 of 


It appears that the slips numbered over! 


| partly diplomatic and for 


| Place, 


1, 500 (many of them in Johnson’s handwrit- 
| | ing) which were preserved in the Library of 
| Keel Hall, Newcastle, Staffs. The B.M. con- 
| tains an imperfect copy of the 3rd edition, and 
 Johnson’s own copy of the 4th edition, cor- 
rected by himself, lies in the Rylands Library, 


J. B. McGovern. 


HRONOLOGICAL ORDER OF THE 
INTRODUCTION OF STEAM-PRO- 
PELLED VESSELS INTO THE ROYAL 
NAVY (See clii. 327, 347, 365).—The (1841) 
second ill-fated River Niger expedition 
the advance of 
trade, and partly for a survey of the Niger 
and Chadda rivers, was carried out by H.M. 


Ships, Apert, Captain H. D. Trotter, 
WILBERFORCE, Commander W. Allen, and 
Soupan, Commander Bird Allen. These ves- 


ee were paddle vessels, built of iron, for the 
Navy, by the late Mr. John Laird, at Birken- 
head, and launched in 1840, September, Oct- 
ober and July respectively——they sailed late 
in 1840. Mr. J. W. P. Laird has also 
kindly supplied the following information :-- 
Builders’ Mea- 
ALBERT 138 x 27 x 8.8 surements 459, 
WILBERFORCE 138 x 27 x 8.8 35 459, 
SoupDan 113 x 22 x 8 x 250. 
The ALBERT is wrongly dated in my list (at 
p. 349) and the WitBerrorce and Sovpay, 
shewn in N.L.’s 1840/44, should be added. 
Joun A. Rupert-JONEs. 
HE BRAVERY OF A_ BRITISH- 
AMERICAN PRIVATEER.—The fol- 
lowing will be found at P.R.O., Adm. 1/3818. 
New York Novr 234 1748. 


| Sr 


I must beg leave to. give you an Instance 
of one of our Captains of Privateer’s Bravery, 
/viz./ Capt John Burges Commander of the 
Privateer Snow, the Royal Catherine, 
mounted with fourteen six-pounders, & four- 
teen Swivells, & man’d with 127 Men, being 
on a Cruise, mett with a French Polacca, on 


| the 19th me last, of 28 Men, he took out 


26 of them, & put in her 10 of his best sea- 
men, and his Chief Mate, & sent her for this 
the next day he fell in with two 
French Ships, one about 300 Tuns, 12 Guns 
& 45 Men, the other 260 Tuns, 10 Guns, & 
36 Men, both which Ships he engaged 
together, & took. He took 70 French Men 
out of the two Ships, & put 34 of his best 
Seamen with his 24 Lieutenant, & Master 


| on board them & ey for this Port ; and 
r 


about 3 Leagues from Sandy Hook on the 4th 
June last, met with a French Privateer Brig- 














818. 
748. 


ance 
ery, 
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ateen called Lé Mars with 12 nine & 6 





pounders & 28 Swivels and man’d with 146 | 


men which Brigatine Capt Burges attacked, 
though he had but 83 of his worst men left 
on Board, all his Officers, excepting first 
Lieutenant, Gunner & second Mate, on board 
the Prizes, & 96 Prisoners on board, & after 
an engagement of two hours, Yard Arm to 
Yard Arm he took the Brigatine Lé Mars: 
four valuable loaden Vessels bound for the 
West Indies lay then at Sandy Hook, & must 
have fallen into the hands of the French 
Privateer the next day, and two Days after 
the Ship Elizabeth Capt Skinner arrived at 
Sandy Hook, from London with a Cargo of 
upward of £60,000 Sterling, who would im- 
evitably have fallen into the hands of the 
French Privateer, with many others that were 
at that’time falling down; As I think this 
was not only a very brave Action, & of great 
Service to the Nation, I must beg to recom- 
mend Capt Burges, and his People to their 
Lordships favour to be paid what head Money 
may be due to them, on the taking the French 
Privateer, they having been poorly rewarded, 
considering the Service they did the Mer- 
chants here, as it is the custome of this Place 
to forget favours done to them very soon. 
T am & 
Your most humble Servant 
G[eorge] Clinton [Admiral], 
To [Governor of New York. ] 
John Cleveland Esq’. 
[Admiralty Office, London. ] 
EK. H. FarrBRorHER. 


NNIE AS A CHRISTIAN NAME IN 
THE XVII CENTURY.—I have seen a 
large number of Parish Registers, tran- 
scripts, and printed registers, but I never 
remember noting Annie as early as 1613. 
In some extracts from the transcribed MS. | 
I drew the) 


of a register, it so appears. 
attention of the person who sent me _ the) 
extract, to the probability of its being an} 
error for Annis. He informs me that :n the! 
MS. it is clearly written as Annie, and that) 
Annis appears a few lines before, and Anne a 


few lines later. HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


EART BURIAL AT CARDIFF.—During 
excavations at Kingsway on the site of 
the church of the Greyfriars, an instance of 
this, probably six centuries old, was dis- 
covered; it is thought to be that of the son 
of Sir Gilbert de Clare, founder of the Cardiff 
Greyfriars, 1280 (ef. Daily Mail, 22 Nov., 
1927). 





J. ARDAGH. 


| Bodleian 
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Readers’ Queries. 





‘HE WEARING OF SWORDS. — Henry 
William Herbert (‘‘ Frank Forester ’’), 

who died in New York in 1859, writing to his 
infant son, immediately before his death, 
sends him ‘‘ Your beloved mother’s portrait 
and my broadsword.”’ 

When was the wearing of a sword discon- 
tinued (1) in England, (2) in America? 

Was a broadsword the type of sword worn 
by a civilian? 

Pp. DM. 


TALIAN MAYORS.—I have noticed that 
in recent Italian documents the Mayor of 
a town is styled the ‘‘ podesta’’ instead of 
‘“sindaco.’? No doubt this change is con- 
nected with the general reorganisation of the 
administration by Mussolini, but what is the 
exact significance of this particular altera- 
tion? Is it merely a question of nomencla- 
ture, or does it imply any alteration in the 
official’s functions ? 
G. H. Waite. 
23, Weighton Road, Anerley. 


‘HE REPUTED PORTRAIT OF JOAN 
OF ARC. — When in Orleans last 
summer, I hunted in vain for the carved head 
from the destroyed church of St. Maurice, the 
reputed portrait of Joan of Arc, which Mr. 
Shaw reproduced on the programme of his 
play. I think I tracked its former resting- 
place in the Musée de Jeanne d’Arc in the 
rue de Tabour, but the case in which it 
appeared to have been kept, now encloses a 
plaster cast of it only. Can any of your 
readers say where the original is to be seen? 


OWLAND RIS.—In a manuscript transla- 
tion of Guido Colonna, which is dubiously 
attributed to Lydgate, and is preserved in the 
Library of Oxford University 
(Laud. K. 76, f. |. MSS. Bibl. Bodl. Cod. 
Memb.) the names of a number of heroes of 
romance are enumerated as follows :— 


Many speke of men that romaunces rede 
of Bevys, Gy and Gawayne 

of Kyng Rychard and Owayne 

of Tristam and Percyvale, 

of Rowland Ris and Aglavaule, 

of Archeroun, and of Octavian 

of Charles, and of Cassibedlan 

of K(H)eveloke, Horne, and of Wade, 
In romaunces that of hem bi made 
That gestours dos of him _ gestes 
At mangeres and at great festes 
Here dedis ben in remembraunce 

In many fair romaunce. 
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Can any of your readers put me on the! Another example of its use is found in 
right road for obtaining further information James Anton’s ‘Retrospect of a Military 
as to the story and exploits of Rowland Ris?) Life’ (42nd, or Royal, Highlanders), pub- 
It appears to me that the name Ris was the! lished in 1841, on p. 155:—“‘ the absentee is 
original form of the Welsh surname of Rees, | considered a scheming dissembler and called 
and Rowland Rees is quite a common name a sconce.” 
in Monmouthshire. | Further examples of this word are asked 

Newton Wape. | for. Was it soldiers’ slang, or was it used 
Newport, Mon. | generally ? 
IGHAM FERRERS CHURCH. — The'| Rao Lanny, 
spire and part of the tower of this! Hon. Editor of the J pee’ pe 
church were rebuilt, after collapse, between | ani of yp ti rn Pill aga 
April, 1631, and November, 1632. When. y ‘ 
: : 4 ; 8, Palmerston Road, Sheffield. 
did the collapse take place? 


F. H. C. | BROUGHTON OF BROUGHTON.—Pedi- 
THE WHITE HORSE TAVERN, | gree wanted, down to the heiress who 
REGENT STREET.—This tavern was | ™@Tied Fiennes. 


A. B. L. 


at No. 169, Regent Street—the corner of | 
OYLE, CO. OXON.—Wanted, early pedi- 


New Burlington Street. It is given in the 


directory for 1863, but disappears in 1864, in | grees and marriages of this ancient 
which year ‘‘ Wm. Blanchard, Restaurant,’’ | family. 
takes its place. Subsequently the house was! EK. E. Corr. 


rebuilt. I shall be glad to know in what year| Finchampstead Place, Berks. 


the tavern was pulled down and the present YDE, CO. CORK, AND HYDE PARK. 
building erected. oe —I should be much obliged for enlighten- 
ee ee ee mine” W. TYRRELL. | ment on the following point. On the river 
sneha sr pi abe has < | Blackwater, Co. Cork, inland, there is a 
IGHTEENTH CENTURY OFFICIALS | Castle Hyde, which years ago belonged to a 
AND THEIR DUTIES. — I would be} certain Hyde family, and it is common report 
glad to obtain particulars of the official posi-| jy the district that this same family pre- 
tions of Under-secretary for State. Surveyor! cented Hyde Park to the City of London, 
of the Customs, Clerk (or ryprmge di “ the F. W. R. 
Presentations, and Clerk of the Council to} +,, . . 
the Prince of Wales, in the early eighteenth SE bree —— IC SIGN Legh ae 
century. I have consulted Chamberlayne’s | Vl ee ta Sa” a ee ei 
‘ State of England,’ the Customs MSS. at the! * rm t Sir ril, 1901, quotes on 1 
Record Office, and the Royal Calendar among | authority Of it Archibald Alison the story 
: , Sheen of an English officer who in the attack on 
others, but these merely give the names of the Bed iat wheal iar a: ied 
the officials and their salary; they do not) Oe es ee —— 
mention their duties. Can anyone refer me| ,,When he chanced to catch the hand of a 


Se ° . Russian officer, and had presence of mind 
“4 cS DIV rt! 2? pg a= - . 
to any books giving further information enough to give him a masonic grip. The 
ALFRED JACKSON. 


Russian officer in a moment struck up the bay- 

ENERAL SERVICE (SILVER) WAR) onets of his soldiers, led his newly found bro- 

MEDAL AS ISSUED IN 1847.—Is the ther to the rear, and treated him with the 

ancien Meme a eee 4 kindness of a Mason. 

whereabouts known, in any public or | 5 : 

collection, of this medal, with clasps ‘‘Egypt’?| | The writer then goes on to tell how during 

and ‘Corunna,’ which was awarded to| the Boer war, then in progress, a colonel 

Serjeant Benjamin Miller, 4th Battalion, | of 4 Canadian regiment on a Sunday morning 


Roval Artillery? stroll, had strayed too far from camp and 
: . J. H. Leas. found himself covered by the rifle of a Boer. 
CONCER. — The ‘Oxford English Dic- By a fortunate impulse he made the cus- 


: wees oe : tomary sign and cried out “ Don’t shoot.” The 
tionary defines this as a malingerer. | Boer immediately threw down his gun, and 
Only one quotation is given :— | hurried to the colonel, informing him that he 

1843. “One was pronounced by the Surgeon] belonged to ‘ De Broederband’ in Pretoria. He 
an imposter, the other was admitted. It is} begged him to return at once to his camp, and 
probable that he had received a hint that one! made him accept a valuable coin as a souvenir 
of them was a sconcer. of his escape. 
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The following appeared in the press in the 
early days of the Great War: 

A Press Association telegram from Ostend 
says it is reported that at the time of the sack- 
ing of Louvain the Germans seized fifty men 
whom they bound and told they were going to 
be shot. The firing party were taking aim 
when one of the fifty, a Freemason, made a 
masonic sign. The German officer in command 
was himself a Freemason, and just as he was 
going to give the order to fire he saw the sign 
and recognized a brother. He ordered the 
Freemason to leave the ranks and told him to 
go away. “No,” replied the citizen of Lou- 
vain, ‘my fellow citizens are no more guilty 
than I am. If you are going to kill them, I 
shall not go away and I shall be killed with 
them.” Touched by this act of devotion, the 
officer ordered the release of the fifty unfor- 
tunate men, who thus owed their lives to the 
intervention of a Freemason fellow citizen. 

Some of your correspondents, who have 
recently been discussing this subject, might 
like to express an opinion on the strange 
occurrences above detailed. Can it be that 
they have their origin in the anecdote relat- 
ing to the adventures of Billy Blades on the 
continent of Europe which the irrepressible 
Mr. Bouncer told to his gullible friend, Mr. 
Verdant Green, preparatory to the latter’s 
initiation into the Order of Cemented Bricks ? 

A. S. D. 
| ALTSTERS TEMP. QUEEN ELIZA- 
BETH.—Can any reader inform me if a 
guild of maltsters existed, temp. Elizabeth ? 
V. M. Dicxrnson. 
OND, TEMP. QUEEN ELIZABETH. — 
Where could I find information of a 
person or persons of the above name—a well 
known family of that date ? 
V. M. Dickinson. 
“VWESTINA, GODDESS OF HEALTH.”’— 
—In the latter years of the eighteenth 
century the notorious earth-quack, Dr. 
Graham, conducted what he _ called The 
Temple of Health in Adelphi Terrace, Lon- 
don. He had a female assistant whom he 
dignified with the high-sounding title of 
“Vestina, Goddess of Health.’’ This per- 
son, I have seen it stated, was no other than 
Emma Lyon alias Emma Hart, who after- 
wards became the wife of Sir William Hamil- 
ton. Is this story true, and if so, for how 
long was she associated with the notorious 
quack ? 

Another person said to have been connected 
with Dr. Graham was Dr. Mitford, the father 
of Mary Russell Mitford. 

H. Askew. 


Spennymoor. 





Replies. 


NICHOLAS SANDERS AND 
EDMUND CAMPION 


(cliii. 189, 223, 250, 255, 281, 300, 353). 


PARTICULARS additional] to those here- 

tofore published in the authoritative 
biographies of Sanders and Campion are to 
be obtained from sources accessible to the 
ordinary reader for the last half century. 
Whilst such sources do not supply sufficient 
material for new and more accurate accounts 
of the lives of either Sanders or Campion, 
they may furnish information that will aid a 
systematic historian. 

The Domestic State Papers of the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth and the Spanish State 
Papers contain references between the years 
1580, and 1590, of which some results are sum- 
marised_ below. 

Vol. exliv. 1580, Nov. 22, Richmond. Certi- 
ficate given by John Lychpoole to Sir John 
Fetiplace of the conversation he had with one 
William Pitts, a papist, who shewed him a 
writing by Mr. Campion, which he had from 
one Mr. Saunders. 

This William Pitts was, as will appear 
from later references, nephew of Dr. Sanders, 
and son of Sanders’s recusant sister, Eliza- 
beth. The Mr. Campion was probably Ed- 
mund Campion, and not William Campion, a 
recusant whose name is closely associated with 
the closing days of the martyr. ‘‘One Mr. 
Saunders,’ would seem by its terminology to 
exclude the well-known and well-hated Dr. 
Saunders. A recusant, Erasmus Saunders, is 
to be found in a list quoted later. Theory to 
embrace these facts is that Erasmus Saunders, 
a relative of Pitts, shewed to him a copy of 
Campion’s celebrated challenge to the Protes- 
tant theologians. The date is, so far as I am 
aware, anterior to the compilation of ‘ The 
Ten Reasons,’ which was not circulated in 
printed form until June, 1581. The copy of 
the offer to discuss religion before the Council, 
or the Queen, was given to Mr. Pound in 1580, 
and may be the writing to which reference is 
made in the preceding and the following 
extract. 

Vol. cxlvii, no. 74 1581. Feby. ‘“‘ Articles 
containing matters of offence against the State, 
uttered by one William Pitts, late of Alton, 
favoured and countenanced by Benj. Tyche- 
bourne Esq.... The saying of Pitts, who was 
a disperser of the challenge of Edmond Cam- 
pion the jesuit; escape of Pitts from Bath 
gaol; arrest of Elizabeth, sister of Dr. Saun- 
ders and wife of Henry Pitts, the father of 
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William Pitts. Favour shewn to Benj. Tyche- 
bourne by the Lord Chief Baron. 

An editorial note to this extract from the 
calendar continues: 
ber, 1580, the Bishop of Winchester and 
others were directed to examine Elizabeth 
Saunders, a professed nun, and Richard 
Houde, a server abroad of a seditious chal- 
lenge. Co, Reg.” 

This note is surely in error in identifying 
the professed nun, who was actually Sanders’s 
relative, with Elizabeth Pitts, a married 
woman, whose subsequent English career can 
be traced at Alton as late as 1597 and 1598. 
Yet, the relative who was a professed nun 
had as initial ‘‘ E.’’ Under date Jan. 24, 
that is Feb. 3, Spanish style, 1590, Sir 
Francis Englefield, writing from Madrid to 
the Father Confessor of Syon, at Rouen, asked 
for ‘‘ copies of the letters sister E. Saunders 
wrote me about the troubles in England.’’ It 
is unlikely that the term “ sister ’’ would be 
used to the Father Confessor of Syon, if Mrs. 
Pitts of Alton, the wife of a Protestant, with 
whom she co-habited, was intended. 

The trial of Campion took place on Tues- 
day, Nov. 17, 1581, at Westminster Hall. 
When his hand was held up to plead it was 
noted by the spectators that the finger nails 
were absent. This has generally been attrib- 
uted to the racking. Letters of Mendoza, the 
Spanish Ambassador, are to be found in the 
Spanish State Papers. He recounts that 
steel wedges had been driven in under the 
nails, thus forced off. 

Campion had been captured at Lyford 
Grange in Berkshire, the house of Mr. Francis 
Yates. Subsequent searches of his house were 


made and Vol. exeviii. D.S.P., under date | 


Feb. 12, contains a letter written from Wad- 
ley, a place not to be found in Lewis’s Gazet- 
teer, by Edward Unton to Walsingham. The 
raid at Lyfford had been made for one Ardern, 
who had escaped. Amongst those taken were 
Yates’s servants, John Doe and Richard 
Buckly (not to be confused with Sir Richard 
Buckley, another recusant).. These two had 
acknowledged that they had been received 
into the Roman Catholic Church whilst Cam- 
pion was at Lyfford. 

Yates himself was under lock and key when 
the February raid occurred. He figures in a 
list of June, 1582, probably a return made by 
the sheriff: ‘‘ The names of certain recus- 
ants.”” 
number of Campion’s 
Grange, they are worth transcribing: Francis 
Yates, Gilbert Welles, Richard Cleyborne, 
William Smyth, Lionel Jenninges, Thomas | 


‘*On the 1st of Decem- | 


Since these probably include a good | 
congregation at the} 
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Harris, Francis Bastard, William  Lingn, 
! William Homblett, Henri Vause, John Brad- 
stocke, Edward Shelley, William Stapleton, 
John Lawnder, Humfrey Maxfeild, Trevenner 
Roscarrocke, Robert Aden, William Campion, 
John Dewe. 

William Campion’s name challenges atten- 
tion. It ould stretch coincidence unduly 
not to believe him a relative of Edmund Cam. 
pion, with whom his associates in the list 
were connected. 

John Dewe is probably the John Doe of the 
preceding note. Lionel Jennings at once sug- 
gests Edmund Jennings who was taken dur. 
ing Mass in the Gray’s Inn Road, at the house 
of Mr. Swithin Wells. 

Edward Shelley had a co-religionist, Wil- 
liam Shelley, mentioned in a list of July, 
1582, with Erasmus Saunders and others, as a 
papist taken with his books, 

John Lounder was in December, 1587, a 
prisoner in the Tower, where he may have 
met Mr. Roscarrock, a priest, who for some 
reason did not perish for his faith. He was 
five years in the Tower, before the Governor 
petitioned for his release, the keep of the 
priest being unlikely ever to be discharged to 
him. 

Thomas Harris was probably a spy, left 
with Henry Vaux, son of Lord Vaux. A let 
ter of 1586 to Walsingham from ][ desires 
leave for the anonymous but known corres- 
pondent to repair to Court. He informs Wal- 
singham that much useful matter might be 
learned from Thomas Harris, a trusty servant 
of Mr. Henry Vaux (D.S.P., lxev. 27). 

A. B., writing to Walsingham about like 
deeds of the Papists on May 2, 1685, men- 
tions that Henry Vaux was intrusted with 
funds for the relief of priests. He and 
‘* Edmonds ”’ the Jesuit, and other priests 
had assembled at the house of Mr. Wylford at 
Hogesdon, where Wylford appointed the dis- 
position of the money for the necessities of the 
priests. Elsewhere also the name of Henry 
Vaux (Vause in the list previously tran- 
scribed) is associated with that of Parsons, 
the Jesuit. 

Whilst it is clear that Walsingham’s cor- 
respondent was not Norris, it seems difficult 
to acquit the latter of continued treachery. 


To return to Elizabeth Pitts, ‘‘ the natural 
sister of Dr. Saunders and wife of Henry 
Pitts, the father of William Pitts,’’ recusant 
and disseminator of Campion’s challenge. 

In 1585, Bishop Cowper, then in_ the 


second or third year of his tenure of the see 
of Winchester, to which he had been trans 
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ferred in 1583, advises Walsingham against 
“any favour being shown to the wife of 
one Mr. Pitts of Alton, committed to the 
Clink, who was a very obstinate woman and 
natural sister [7.e., not sister-in-law, J. c. w.] 
to N. Saunders, the Traitor. 
Winchester would do more harm than ten 
sermons would do good.”’ 

In 1597, Elizabeth Pitts’s husband, Henry 
Pitts of Alton, died. His will, 87 Lewyn, is 
endorsed in the margin of the register as the 
will of Thomas Pitts. This is one of many 
singularities that may be noted in its 
perusal. 

The testator, Henry Pitts, desires to be 
buried at Alton. To the cathedral of Win- 
chester, he leaves 12d.; to the church of 
Alton, 6s. 8d.; to the poor there, 40s.; to 
Mr. Barlow, the Vicar, 10s. These bequests 
sufficiently indicate that the testator was a 
Protestant. Mr. Barlow cannot be identified 
with certainty from the particulars given, 
but he may possibly be William Barlow, the 
Archdeacon, son of the well-known Bishop of 
Chichester, Parker’s consecrator. 

The relatives, named by Henry Pitts, in- 
clude a sister, Agnes Pope, and a brother’s 
son, William Pitts, then, in 1597, a minor. 
The principal bequest takes the form 
of a clumsily drafted devise of a life 
estate to his wife Elizabeth, with remainder 
to his son Robert in fee. No mention is 
made of William Pitts the recusant’s other 
son, and Dr, Nicholas Saunders’s nephew and 
abettor. To Elizabeth Pitts, the wife of 
Henry, he leaves, ‘‘ the parlour I do now lye 
in as it is now furnished, and the buttery 
with the two chambers over them, with all the 
furniture thereof,’ during her natural life. 
After the death of Elizabeth, this would also 
accrue to Robert. The residue of the estate 
is devised to Elizabeth and Robert jointly, a 
procedure which would enable her to raise 
capital sums, and at the same time might 
obviate the necessity of her making a will. 
The witnesses are Robert Dannott, Michael 
or Nicholas Fylder and Mr. William Han- 
burie, the writer of the will. 

Probate was granted on 8 July, 1598, to 


Elizabeth, the widow of Robert Pitts, who | 


had in the meantime died, and who while he 
lived had been one of the executors of Henry 
Pitts, his father, of which will, 
Pitts the elder, the other executor named 
therein, had expressly renounced probate. 
Her act, in renouncing probate, may have 
had as motive her objection to being sworn in 
an ecclesiastical court before 


Her return to. 


Elizabeth | 


ecclesiastical | 


persons. That her daughter-in-law became 
sole executor would not in any way affect 
either the joint estate that Elizabeth took by 
survivorship, or the life estate that now pre- 
ceded the remainder to the heirs of Robert 
and Elizabeth Pitts the younger. 

This Robert Pitts had made his will upon 
the 27th February following his father’s 
death, a will proved upon the same day as 
his father’s. He describes himself as of 
Wiatte in the parish of Alton, and desires to 
be buried in the parish church there, where 
his father lay. In addition to pious and 
eleemosynary bequests like to those of the 
preceding will, he leaves to the poor of Este- 
wordham 3s. 4d., and to Mr. Barlow, for a 
sermon at burial, 10s. He names aunts who 
were sisters either of Henry Pitts, or of 
Nicholas Sanders. They are, an aunt Swin- 
den to whom he bequeathed the house wherein 
she dwelt, for life; an aunt Butler and an 
aunt Sherrier. To his children, minors, he 
leaves £50 each, and the residual estate to his 
wife, Elizabeth, whilst a widow, with reduc- 
tion in favour of the portioned children 
upon re-marriage. The witnesses of the will 
were Robert Pitts’s brothers-in-law, William 
Fromond and George Myllett; the witnesses 
John Hunt, Robert Dannott, Lawrence Geale, 


| Nicholas Feilder, and Mr. William Hanbury, 


the writer of the will. The probate, as in 
the case of Henry Pitt’s will, was granted to 
John Coston, notary public, procurator for 
Elizabeth, relict of Robert. 

These wills provide a basis for the exten- 
sion of knowledge of Nicholas Sanders. 


Conjecture only will help in the elucidation 
of the ancestry of Edmund Campion. In his 
straits, he used two pseudonyms, Patricke 
and Hastings. Simon Patricke of Caistor, 
Lines., the grandfather of the Bishop of Ely, 
was a contemporary of Campion. He trav- 
elled in France, and translated into English 
I. Gentillet’s treatise against ‘The Prince,’ 
hy Machiavelli. The book is dedicated to 
Patricke’s kinsmen, Francis Hastings, son of 
the Earl of Huntingdon and Edward, son of 


| Nicholas Bacon. 


Near Market Rasen, where the Patrick 
family was situated, Henry Campion was 
Rector of Linwood shortly after Simon 
Patricke’s time. The coincidences that con- 
join the names of Patrick, Hastings and 
Campion, in the lifetimes of two separate 
and contemporaneous persons, are scarcely 
sufficient to justify a theory, but are suffi- 
ciently peculiar to raise the suggestion that 
Edmund Campion may have availed him- 
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self of the first names that occurred: those of | author of a well-known report on Malabar, 


his mother’s relatives. / and whose name appears for the last time in 
J. C. Wuitesprook. | the East India Register for 1830, when he is 
24 Old Square, Lincoln’s Inn. stated to be ‘‘at home’’; and Edward 


Henry Baber, writer 1832, and assistant col- 
lished Letters of Warren Hastings ’).— lector of Ratnagivi, who died at Kannur on 


What authority is there for the statement that | March 26, 1854. ee 
Edward Baber, the addressee of the sam Pha: Sekheen ene din ceneee- ut alee 
from Warren Hastings, which are now being|« N. & Q.’ were the subject of a short article 
published in ‘N. & Q.,’ ‘‘ was at one time) by the Rev. G. T. Shettle in the Glasgow 
Secretary to the Governor and Council ot! Herald of Sept. 26, 1908, according to whom 
Bombay’’? I have ascertained from various “ Mr. Baber had at one time been Secretary 
sources the following facts regarding Baber. to the Governor and Council of Bombay.”] 


He was the son of Thomas Draper Baber, LOTTING-PAPER AND INKSTANDS 
sometime of Sonning Hill Park, Berks, ana (cliii. 459; cliv. 35).—Many old people 
was baptized at Warrington on June 20,) must remember the use of sand instead of 
1746. In 1763 he went out to Bengal as a) plotting-paper, and must have noticed the 
writer in the service of the East India Com-) glistening particles of sand on a dried or 
pany ; and became a factor in 1768, a junior | half-dried page. Perhaps it will not be 
merchant in 1771 and_a senior merchant in| thought irrevelant to mention another sub- 
1774, From 1770 to 1772 he was Resident at! stitute for blotting-paper with which I was 
Midnapore, and from 1774 to 1780 was at} familiar when I was a boy, though it was 
Moorshedabad, first as chief and then as) not kept in an inkstand. This was pounce, 
President of the Provincial Council. The) 6; pumice stone reduced to powder. My 
date of his return to England is given in one father always kept pounce in a turned ivory 
of the reecntly published letters of Warren) box in the drawer of his writing-table, 
Hastings to Sir John Macpherson (January | though in my time, excepting perhaps on rare 
30, 1780; ed. Dodwell, p. 60). Hastings} occasions, it was no longer used. At this 
writes: ‘‘I have commissioned my friend | moment his box is before me. It is beauti- 
Mr. Baber, who went home on a Dutch ship, | fully made, about two inches in height, and 
the Lamb, the beginning of this Month [sc.| has‘a little tube which screws on to the top, 
January, 1780] to tell you all he knew and} anq through which the pounce was sprinkled. 
to receive from you all you knew: but I am} have only seen one like it; that was in 
affraid on Recollection that I forgot to give| Scarsdale House, Wright’s Lane, Kensington 
him an Introduction to you. I now perform (long ago ‘improved ” away), when wan 
this ceremony to both. Trust him impli- | delightful old mansion was still occupied by 
citly. He is warmly my Friend, a Man of | the Curzon familv. 5 
strict Honor, and you will find him one E 
after your own Heart.’’ ‘There is no evi- a ; 
dence, as far as am aware, that he came | [‘/EASDALE AND HIS WIFE (cliv. 43).— 


hack to India. In 1783 he was active, along | In the Rev. D. Macleane’s ‘ History of 
ah inser “Scott (Waring) and ptearei Pembroke College,’ Oxford, of which Teasdale 
was co-founder. it is stated that ‘‘ before he 


Sulivan, in collecting materials for the Com-| 

pany’s case against “Fox’s India Bill: and| WaS 20 years old, on June 10, 1567, he was 
was formally thanked by the Special Com- | married to a young Abingdon widow, two 
mittee of Proprietors appointed to watch over | 2s his senior—Mawde, daughter of Rey- 
the rights of the Company (Holzman ‘The| 20!d Stone (a flourishing inhabitant of 
Nabobs mm England,’ p. 131, quoting from the | Henley-on-Thames) and relict of Edward 


Public Advertiser of December 24, 1783). His| Little, of Oxford and Abingdon.” Mrs. 
death on April 19, 1827, at the age of Teasdale outlived her husband by six years, 


so there is no question of a_ second wife. 
With regard to your correspondent’s state- 
ment that there is no record of Teasdale’s 
family at his birth-place, Stanford Dingley, 
Mr. Macleane writes that he was baptized 


JDWARD BABER (cliv. 21, s.v. ‘ Unpub- 





Puitre Norman. 





eighty-one, at his house in Park Street, Lon- | 
don, is recorded in the (Gentleman‘s Maga- | 
zine. | 
T can find no trace of any connexion between | 
Edward Baber and the Bombay Presidency ; | 


beyond the fact that there were two civil ser- | there on Oct. 13, 1547, and that “‘ the entry 


vants of that name in Bombay: Thomas | 
Henry Baber, writer 1795, who was the! 


of ‘Thomas Teysdall’s’ christening is still 
to be seen.” S.F 
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DMUND SPENSER, HIS CONNEC. 
TION WITH CO. NORTHANTS (cliv. | 
29).—As regards the evidence which is alleged | 
to connect the poet with the Spencer or Spen- | 
ser family of Hurstwood near Burnley, the | 
editors of the Victoria ‘ History of Lan- | 
cashire’ (vi. 478) consider it is ‘‘ very doubt- | 
ful.” Dr. Grosart, in his ‘ Life of Edmund | 
Spenser ’ (Spenser Society), contended for a 
descent from the Hurstwood family, and also | 
in a controversy on the subject in ‘ The Pala- | 
tine Note-Book’ (iv. 137, 156, 170, 191, 226, | 
238) in which various persons took part. | 
Other discussions have appeared in Wilkin- 
son’s ‘Memories of Hurstwood,’ and in 
papers in the Transactions of the Historic | 
Society Lancs. & Chesh. xix. 87, and those of | 
the Burnley Literary and Scientific Club, | 
iv. 78, and v. 64. There may also have been | 
some more recent investigations of which 1) 
have no note. 


R. S. B. 


CCOUNTANT-GENERAL, 1780 (cliv. | 
29)..-‘ The Royal Kalendar,’ of 1778, | 
gives—under heading High Court of Chan-| 
cery— 
“ Accomptant 
Esq: Line. Inn.” 


General, Tho. Anguifh, 


HERBERT SovuTHAM. 


ORD ERSKINE AND SARAH BUCK 
(cli. 302, s.v. ‘ Runaway Marriage ’).—I 
stated at the reference that Lord Erskine’s 
second marriage was at Gretna Green. I was) 
relying on a letter which appeared in The | 
Times of July 16, 1926; but Mr. Warren 
Henry, in his ‘Gretna Green 
says, at p. 186, of the pair :— 
“They married at Springfield (where, for | 
what the ‘evidence’ is worth, the name} 
‘Lord Erskine’ was scratched upon a win-| 
dow pane of the Queen’s Head Inn); and| 
they married at Coldstream. They travelled | 
with a host of small children of their unlaw- | 
ful begetting, and to elude the organised 
interference of his grown-up sons and daugh- 
ters born in wedlock, Erskine disguised him- 
self as a woman: as Sarah Buck’s ‘ mother,’ 
to wit. This part of the story, and the 
locality of Coldstream, may alone be taken 
as authentic.”’ 





Romances,’ 


Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


DE BOLEYN, TEMP. STEPHEN  (cliii. 

480; cliv. 34). — See also Dr. Round’s 
‘Studies in Peerage and Family History,’ 
pp. 160-1. The grandfather of Faramus was 
““son—presumably natural son—of Count 
Eustace IT.’’ Does the query imply that a 
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family named Boleyn claimed connexion with 
Boulogne ? 
G. H. Wuite. 
23, Weighton Road, Anerley. 

THE COUNTY OF SOUTHAMPTON 

(cliii. 443, 484).—It is a little curious 
that Oxford—often in the past the abode of 
Kings, and the domicile of a University more 
royalist than the King; the head-quarters of 
Charles I during four years; and the refuge 
of Charles II and his Parliament—should 
never have been made a County Corporate. 
The Counties Corporate are London, a 
county by prescription at the Norman Con- 
quest; Bristol; York; Lincoln; Norwich; 
Newcastle-on-Tyne ; Kingston-upon-Hull ; 
Nottingham; Southampton; Coventry, re- 
annexed to Warwick under Victoria; Can- 
terbury; Haverfordwest; Gloucester; Ches- 
ter; Exeter; Lichfield; Poole; Carmarthen; 
There are nine in Ireland, 
and none in Scotland ; but the corporation of 
Berwick-upon-Tweed possesses the seignory of 
the town and 3,077 acres within the borough 
by charter of James I and VI. 

A. F. Baytey. 


EXTON’S WHEELS (cliv. 10, 52).—They 
are thought to have been used for the 


| purpose of determining the day on which a 


special fast in honour of the Virgin Mary— 
(‘The Lady Fast’’)—should begin. An 
account of the wheel is given in the sixteenth 
century translation of the ‘ Popish King- 
dom,’ by Barnaby Googe. 

T.P.’s Weekly, Nov. 12, 1927, has an 
illustrated article on the wheel, and accord- 
ing to a guide-book to Ludham Church, 
traces of a sexton wheel are said to exist on 
the wall. Ludham is also in Norfolk. 

F. M. Verratt. 


AMES IN MONASTIC LIFE (cliii. 297, 

557, 391). — Antony & Wood, ‘ Fasti 

Oxonienses,’ supplies the following instance 
of the change of name inquired about. 

This year [1502] one John Newland, a Black 
or regular canon of the order of St. Augustin, 
supplicated for a degree in divinity; but whe- 
ther granted, the record, which is very imper- 
fect (or not at all) tells us not. This is the 
same John Newland, who was born at New- 
land in the forest of Deane, in Gloucestershire, 
and was commonly called and written John 
Naileheart alias Newland. He was the last 
abbot saving one of the monastery of St. 
Austin at Bristol, in which monastery, as also 
in the church belonging thereto, he expended 
much money in building and adorning. 


After giving further particulars concern- 
ing this Abbot, & Wood concludes thus: 
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His arms do now, or did lately, continue in 
the church and other buildings of that monas- 
tery, which are, a man’s heart, pierced through 
from top to bottom with three nails, which is, 
as ‘twere a rebus for Naileheart. 

In opposition to & Wood, Mr. Albert Way, 
writing in the Gentleman’s Magazine, July, 
1844, suggested that the birthplace of the 
Abbot was the village of Newland in the 
parish of Great Malvern. He also said that 
the name of Nailheart was still known in 
that neighbourhood. 

H. Askew. 

HE RECENT THAMES FLOODS: 

THE “TIDAL WAVE” (cliv. 20, s.v. 
‘Memorabilia ’). — Lord Desborough stated | 
that a ‘‘ tidal wave’’ came into the river; 
Lord Ritchie of Dundee said there was no 
‘‘bore,’’ consequently, by these statements 
we learn there was no earthquake-wave or) 
peculiar phenomenon. Does not a tidal | 
wave of varying height reach the river twice 
daily? This tidal wave has a greatest height 
at spring tides, and a least great height at 
Neap tides. If we plot on squared paper* 
these high waters as observed day and night | 
for a period of about a month we describe | 
a Mammosa curve, with two spring tide | 
cones differing in height by 6% of their 
height in inches above mean sea level. 

The Thames was undoubtedly in full flood ; | 
freshets when released from the locks were 
pouring down stream and could not get to 
the sea as they met the incoming greater | 
spring tides. 

Man, through the centuries, has encroached 
to an enormous extent on the flood banks of | 
the Thames. Authorities, regardless of every- | 
thing but effect, have approved great but- 
tresses to the bridges, and nobody has deep- 
ened the channel as they encroached on or 
blocked the mighty water. 

Like a fish-tank wherein the supply is regu- | 
lated by the discharge pipe—the supply | 
being increased—the discharge pipe is not | 
sufficiently large enough to. prevent overflow. 

An exceptional flood such as this was, meet- 
ing a higher spring tide, backed by wind, and 
a low barometer, can only be prevented from 
overflowing by a deep channel cut from the 
lowest lock to the sea—costing a considerable 
sum, but giving clearer, purer water, far 
greater possibilities of navigation, and safe- 
guard to life and property against floods from 
a hemmed-in river. 

Joun A. Rupert-Jones. 


Southampton. 


* Height as Ordinatu; Time as Abscissae. 
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ORTRAITS OF CANNING (cliii. 470).— 
In the National Portrait Gallery is an 
interior of the old House of Commons in St, 


| Stephen’s Chapel, 1793, by K. A. Hickel. 


Canning is included among the figures. The 
statue in Parliament Square, on a granite 
pedestal, was first erected in Palace Yard, on 
2 May, 1832, being removed to its present 
position in April, 1867. Its cost of 7,000 
guineas was met by public subscription, 


J. ARDAGH., 


ARBON FAMILY (cliv. 10). — Among 
the Sloane MS. (1048 ff. 62, 63) is a 
certificate concerning the repair of a passage 
near the Ordnance Office, belonging to 
Nicolas Barbon, 1682. 
J. ARDAGH. 


\ EREDITH: QUOTATION WANTED (cliii. 

407; cliv. 16)—“‘ We view a stormy sea of 
the disruption of parties, and Conservatives 
will own, as promptly as Liberals perceive, 
that the mover of this turbulent state is the 
life of it. His supporters, as a fighting body, 
are swallowed up in his person. Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain was once a light of the Radical 
ranks; he is now enrolled amongst the Tories. 
He was a Free Trader; he has become a Pro- 
tectionist, and he has been thoughtlessly called 
a renegade. He is merely the man of a tre. 
mendous energy acting upon one idea. For- 
merly it was the Radical and Free Trade; now 


| it is the Tory and Protectionst idea; and he is 


quite in earnest, altogether at the mercy of the 
idea animating him. You see it in his lean, 
long head and adventurous nose. Men of such 
a kind are dangerous to their country. 


They are usually, as he is, adroit debaters, 
persuasive speakers; energised, as he is, by 
petrol within to drive, swift and defiant of 
opposition, to a mark in view. Mr. Chamber- 
lain is one of the motormen occasionally let 
loose upon us to stir convulsion. The motor- 
man of Highbury is assured that he can per- 
suade the working man that by accepting a tax 
on his loaf he will have in return full employ- 
ment and higher wages, that is to say, the 


| reward of a promise in the clouds for a positive 


dead loss. He would persuade the country 
that Protection leads to no war of Continental 
tariffs, nor to the encouragement of mono- 
polies, nor to the renewal of times of Will 
Watch, the bold smuggler, nor to the various 
chicaneries practised before the days of repeal. 
It would be a demented country that believed 
It cannot be that the borough of Croydon 
will consent to be ranked as one of the crazy, 
for if Mr. Chamberlain wins, the country is cn 
its downward way at motor speed.” 

T have copied this letter from the Review of 
Reviews, vol. xxxiii. No. 194, p. 144, February, 


| 1906. 


Tos. WHITE. 
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The Library. 


Five Centuries of Religion. Vol. ii. The 
Friars and the deadweight of tradition, 
1200—1400. By G. G. Coulton. (Cambridge 
University Press. £1 11s. 6d.). 


_ the appearance of the first volume of 
this great work we have looked forward 
with pleasure to the second. We now lay Vol. 
II. down with increased respect for both the 
range and the minuteness of Dr. Couiton’s 
learning. The special task he here sets himself 
does not afford much opportunity either for 
displaying his penetration and original insight 





principles and forming generalisations. Yet 
his characterization of St. Francis, though it 
mainly refers back to the numerous works 


about him, adds something definite to current | 
conceptions, especially in regard to the theory | 


of poverty, and in the useful insistence on the 


fact that “the positive elements so immeasur- | 


ably outweighed the negative” in the saint’s 
mind; and he has drawn out of obscurity and 
set clearly before us, albeit only in one aspect 
the notable figure of Odo Rigaldi. 


Virtually only one generalisation or master 
idea can be elicited from, and used to interpret, 
the facts here handled: the deadly effect of 
wealth upon religion. This Dr. Coulton sees 
not only in the large but also in its detailed 
working, and the picture he draws of the 
stranglehold of riches in the first six chapters 
of the book is as impressive as it is melancholy. 


The theme of the volume is not religion as a 
whole as it presented itself to the world during 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, but 
religion when, where and how, in spite of its 
ideals, in spite of heroic individual lives, and 
in spite of reiterated reforms, it was decay- 
ing. This narrowing of subject makes it 
necessary to postpone any serious judgment 
of this volume until we have the succeeding 
ones, which are to deal, we understand, 
with the ordinary life of the monastery 
and other topics not connected with cor- 
ruption. Except, perhaps, in inconsiderable 
detail, no one would dispute the truth, as 
facts, of the facts here set out by Dr. Coulton. 
He gives us chapter and verse for his multitud- 
inous statements, of which the most important 


are drawn from remaining records of visita-, 


tions, just as the evidential value of visitations 
furnishes the topic of the most important cf 
the discussions—a topic requiring to be care- 
fully thought over. 

Dr. Coulton’s conscientiousness is such that 
a large proportion of these pages is virtually 
scissors and paste work, a rolling up of a great 
mass of evidence, from all quarters and from 
times outside his assigned field, to prove, as it 
certainly does prove, that the religious of these | 
centuries were often, perhaps mostly, in a bad | 
way. We rather doubt the wisdom of devoting | 





;which he sets 


a whole volume merely to decay, and the more 


| so as Dr. Coulton frankly acknowledges that 
_ he insists upon the dark side of monastic his- 


tory just because certain recent writers have 
ignored it. Throughout he has the discomfiture 
of these peccant historians in his eye: too 
fully in his eye. The reader feels in 
the end as tiresome the triumph with 
down name after name, 
reproach after reproach, to shatter the edify- 
ing picture constructed at the expense of 
suppression. He justifies his own suppression 
of what was good by declaring that it has 
already been over-emphasized. In so far as 
he disapproves and combats disingenuousness 
for the sake of edification in the writing of 
history, we heartily agree with him, but we 


‘ msight | think that contention with sinners of this 
in the matter of portraiture, or for eliciting | a 


order would better find place in a review or 
in a work ad hoc than in a history to which 
students will turn for a substantial and all 
round account of the subject. Some consideration 
too, the mere reader himself may claim; and a 
great deal of this book is uncommonly heavy 
reading. Moreover, the true significance of the 
evidence cannot well be seen when it is pre- 
sented, as here, unrelated to the development 
of the political, social, and intellectual con- 
ditions of the times; unrelated to what was 
good surviving and reviving in different times 
and places in the monasteries, and unrelated 
too, to the influence of personalities. Dis- 
cussion of these topics would have served Dr. 
Coulton well even in his own sense, by giving 
form and coherence to what is now, through 
formlessness, not easy to get a grasp of. To 
write an account of religion in these two cen- 
turies on the plan of describing the decay first 
and the religion second is like writing a life of 
Keats which should first tell with the utmost 
detail available the progress of his consumption 
and only thereafter give account of himself and 
his work. And just as what Keats has left us 
as the outcome of his last years stands by its 
own merits; so what the world owes to the best 
men and the best community life in these cen- 
turies is not in itself diminished by the more 
general failure to uphold the monastic ideal. 
This is a point of which, if we mistake 
not, Dr. Coulton is inclined to make too 
littie. The evil in the monasteries had 
nothing distinctive about it, or, if it had, 
that arose from the special character and 
eo of monastic life, and it is precisely that 
special element which eludes us here. There is 
a chapter entitled ‘ The Glory and the Gloom,’ 
which treats of the rise of the friars but passes 
over perfunctorily with a quotation or two 
whatever is meant by the former word. This 
is to be made good by and by; but meanwhile, 
as we indicated above, the plan upon which he 
has proceeded makes fair criticism of Dr. Coul- 
ton’s work in its present state ost impos- 
sible since he has simply dashed in all the 
shadows of the pws and bids us wait till 
later for the lights, for outline of forms, and 
discrimination of levels and proportions. What 
the finished piece is to count for as an inter- 
pretation of the religious life is the real point 
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of interest. It is in sight, we think, but not so, 
as yet, clearly enough for discussion. 


New Essays by Oliver Goldsmith. Now first 
collected and edited with an Introduction and 
Notes by Ronald S. Crane. (University of 
Chicago Press: Cambridge University Press. 
15s. net). 

aces upon whom Goldsmith has cast his 

spell—and he is very capable of holding 
those whom he suits bound in a spell—will feel 

greatly, and justly, indebted to Mr. Ronald S. 

Crane. 

what of a feat, whether we consider the long- 

suffering labour required, or the deep-going and 
easy familiarity with Goldsmith without which 
the labour would have been vain, or, again, 
the acuteness to discern amid the mass of 
material searched through the stuff, or promise 


of the stuff, he was seeking. We have here| 
eighteen essays, not hitherto recognized as; 


Goldsmith’s, which appeared as anonymous 


contributions in and have been extracted by Mr. | 
Crane from, the British Magazine, the Royal | 
Magazine, the Public Ledger, the Lady’s Maga- | 


zine and Lloyd’s Evening Post. In ascribing 
them to Goldsmith, Mr. Crane relies partly, 
and in some cases upon external evidence, prin- 
cipally, but not without due caution, upon 
resemblances in them to Goldsmith’s other 
work. He points out that with Goldsmith this 
method of identification is more promising than 


with most authors, in that Goldsmith’s stock | 
of ideas was small, and but little added to in, 


the course of his career as a writer. Caution 
has restricted the collection to this relatively 
small number of examples; but in an appendix 
we are given a considerable number of pieces 
in which Mr. Crane finds trace of Goldsmith 


upon which he invites study and opinion. The! 
notes supply the parallels which support the | 


ascription to Goldsmith of the essays selected. 
So far as a first reading and thinking over can 
be worth anything — judgment of this sort 
hardly reaches finality without some _ slow 
savouring — we should think Mr. Crane’s 
intuition in style and consideration of evidence 
have served him well. The essays themselves 
are not equal to those we know so well as 
Goldsmith’s — no doubt his own decision re- 


jected them; and they add little or nothing to, 


our knowledge of his mind. But they exhibit 
his wonted charm and gentleness, whether in 
diction, word or thought: and we may here 
notice his real skill as a writer employed more 
nearly in the fashion of a journalist pure and 
simple than we find it in the work he did that 
has become classic. The subjects are, to take 
a few at random, ‘ A Comparative View of 
Races and Nations’ (four essays); ‘New 
Fashions in Learning’; ‘South American 


Giants’; ‘A Letter from a Foreigner in London | 
to his Friend in Rome’; three essays under | 


the heading ‘The Indigent Philosopher.’ 
Those who intend, in this bi-centenary year of 


Indeed, what he has achieved is some-| 


Goldsmith’s birth, to make any collection of 
| works published to celebrate him should not 
miss this book of Mr. Crane’s. 


We have received from the Oxford University’ 
| Press M. Henri Delacroix’s Zaharoff lecture 
| for 1926 entitled L’Analyse Psychologique de la 
| Fonction Linguistique (2s. net)—an argument 
' based on the fourfold distinction of la langue, 
le langage, le parler, and la parole; and Mr, 
H. A. L. Fisher’s Taylorian Lecture for 1997, 
Paul Valéry (2s. net), a penetrative study 
the most curious and baffling poet of our time, 
For the English Association, the Oxford Pregg 
also sends us Mr. §S Roberts’s Lord 
Macaulay: the Pre-eminent Victorian (su 
tive and amusing and making a real conte bull 
tion to solution of the puzzle why Macaul 
with all the gifts and greatness he possessed, 
falls somehow short), and Mr. Michael Sadleir’s 
The Northanger Novels: a footnote to Jane 
Austen, where Mr. Sadleir has applied hig 
critical wisdom with much sympathy to 
Gothic productions of the end of the eighteenth 
century. He is so fortunate as to be able ¢ 
add an appendix announcing discovery of @ 
copy of the lost ‘ Orphan of the Rhine,’ which 
| turns out to be a good deal on the lines he 
| predicts in the text. He gives in facsimile 
seven title-pages of Isabella Thorp’s sev 
favourites. The account of them is preced 
by a good introduction on Gothic romance— 
which contains, too, some happy phrases, 
Thus we like the ruin which becomes “ in terms: 
of emotion, ‘sensibility’ and an elegant di 
equilibrium of the spirit.” ; 


C. 
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Notices To CORRESPONDENTS. 


We cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately. 7 

Approveo ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 7 
charge. Contributors are requested always to 
gives their names and addresses, for the infor- | 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for” 
publication. a 


Wuen sending a letter to be forwarded to” 
another contributor, correspondents are re 
quested to put in the top left-hand corner of. 
the envelope the number of the page of © 
: Q.’ to which the latter refers, 


WHEN answering a query, or referring to an 
article which has already appeared, corres — 
pondents are requested to give within paren-~ 
theses—immediately after the exact heading—” 
the numbers of the series, volume, and page 
= — the contribution in question is to be~ 
ound, Lk 


forward 
Q.’” to any” 
addresses of friends which readers may like 


The Pubiisher will be pleased to 
free specimen copies of ‘N. an 


| to send to him, 
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